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crats who had emigrated were not a serious danger.
Even the Court of Turin knew its own interest too well
to support them, and what great nation was likely to
espouse their vengeance, to supply them with arms and
subsidies, and to lavish on their behalf the gold of its
taxes and the blood of its citizens'? Certainly not
England, where public opinion would sweep away any
minister so ill-advised as to attempt such a foolish
and criminal enterprise. By these and other arguments
Mirabeau (January 28, 1791) endeavoured to deliver his
countrymen from the nightmare of terror which was
afterwards the cause of many of the worst excesses of
the Revolution.

We have seen that Mirabeau's health had been under-
mined for years by ailments chronic and acute, caused
by as reckless a life as ever was lived by man. Drunken-
ness, said his brother the Yiscount, was the only excess
which his elder brother had left for him. Yet such was
the vigour of his constitution that he lived this life to the
very last. Until he knew Mirabeau, says Dumont, he
had not dreamt how much could be done by one man in
twenty-four hours. From seven in the morning till ten
or eleven at night he did not allow himself a moment's
rest, not even during his meals. No small part of his
political discussions and negotiations were conducted at
table. When he visited his sister, Madame du Saillant,
it was to meet Cazales and other moderate men of the
Eight without attracting observation. The only relaxa-
tion he allowed himself from time to time, when his
long day of work was over, was to sit till daybreak
supping with ladies of the ballet. He had two severe
attacks of illness during the first fortnight of March